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EDITORIAL. 



SOME CRITERIA IN THE JUDGMENT OF A SCHOOL. 

One of the healthful features in the movement of modern education is 
that which tends to give greater publicity to the work of the schools. It is a 
far cry from the days when all academic learning was acquired in clois- 
ters by a few of the elect. But even at the present time the public at large 
is only beginning to feel a deep personal interest in the daily work of the 
children — an interest sufficiently real to justify their taking days for frequent 
visitation. A glance through the old " Report Books " of the schools in fairly 
intelligent communities twenty-five or thirty years ago will show that weeks and 
months often passed without the registration of a single caller! Today, how- 
ever, in the best schools the problem of showing due attention to the daily 
interested visitors is not the least of the teachers' cares. The patrons and 
public are at last honestly trying to find out what the schools are doing, and 
the schools must meet them at least half way. 

To estimate correctly the worth of a good school is not an easy matter ; 
to attempt to do so through what may be seen during a casual visit is impos- 
sible. It is a task to which he who would know the school must bring the 
power to discern what is essential and abiding in character-building and to 
distinguish it from the artificial and the ephemeral. This can be done only 
through careful and intelligent study. It follows, therefore, that the 
growing tendencies of the pupils should be more carefully considered 
than any fixed or definite results that may be produced at a given time. 
The latter may utterly belie the former either the one way or the other ; 
even a tyro is well aware of their entire unreliability. The ability to 
read and write in itself counts for absolutely nothing; it is the moral 
tendency of the one who has acquired the ability that tells it all. 
Results, as tangible quantities, can be marked in per cents., and, upon these, 
pupils and schools have been graded. Tendencies, as moral qualities, 
cannot be estimated in such terms, and as a rule they play only a secondary 
part in gradation and promotion. Those who insist upon estimating a pupil 
or a school by the usual methods of marking are necessarily confined in their 
rating of values to those features which are in themselves inessential and 
unreliable as indications of true worth. 

The value of the new school can be estimated in the home of the chil- 
dren as well as in the schoolhouse. Parents may apply a crucial, but never- 
theless true, test of the intrinsic worth of the school by observing the attitude 
of the children toward the usual duties that fall within the routine of ordi- 
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nary life. If the tendency of the pupil is toward greater interest in the 
work of the home, toward greater proficiency in the performance, and, if with 
added years the tendency is toward an enlarged interest in public matters 
and a growing inclination to measure events according to moral standards, 
then the school may be accounted as doing its legitimate work. If the ten- 
dencies are otherwise, the school is of doubtful value. 

The fundamental condition necessary to the proper development of moral 
tendencies in children is that of freedom. Schools of the ordinary type are 
instruments of restraint — -of physical, mental, and moral repression. There 
is physical repression, through the stiff and artificial modes of recitation and 
work that are adopted in the supposed interests of order; mental repres- 
sion, through the assignment of work that does not fall within the range of 
the pupils' true and natural interests ; moral repression, through the arbitrary 
legislation or dictation of the teacher which pre-establishes the social and 
moral relationship of the pupils and leaves nothing for the individual or 
the society but blind obedience. The new school is an institution founded 
with the deliberate, avowed, and conscious purpose of maintaining for the 
pupils that degree of freedom which may be necessary for the highest effi- 
ciency in their work. It seeks to insure the physical freedom which is 
demanded by any workman in the untrammeled performance of his duties ; 
mental freedom in the development of means by which his work may be 
done ; and moral freedom to participate in the establishment of that social 
order under which all may labor with the greatest pleasure and effectiveness. 
One must expect to see in a school of this type many things which are out 
of harmony with the old ideas of " school order." He must be prepared to 
find considerable actual confusion present in any body that is permitted to 
attempt self-organization. The worth of the school at this point turns upon 
the genuine tendency exhibited by the pupils toward real disorder. If 
there is an honest effort to reduce the friction so that more and better work 
may be done, then present confusion counts for but little. If this tendency 
is lacking, then the confusion is indeed an evil. It must be remembered, too, 
that order in the best sense is in nowise directly proportioned to that outward 
calm that often prevails in the so-called orderly schools of the usual type. 
The unruffled exterior presented by the pupils may be the result of utter 
indifference and listlessness developed because there is little or no opportu- 
nity allowed for participation in educative work ; or it may be but a thin crust 
of enforced quiet that holds raging rebellion and anarchy pent up within. 
In the former instance, the terms "order" and "disorder" are inappli- 
cable; in the latter there is the most pernicious and dangerous kind of dis- 
order. 

Whether or not the school shall represent an evolution of upward tenden- 
cies must depend upon the stimulus derived from the thought-stuff and work- 
stuff upon which the pupils are employed. The value of this depends, in 
turn, upon its immediate purpose, and it follows, then, that the subject-matter 
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for study must be derived as directly as possible from the world's work as the 
children are able to see it at present. The old regime of the school-day, 
therefore, must be considerably broken, that, by visits to stores and factories, 
to farms, to the woods and swamps, and the lakeshore, the pupils may find 
out at first-hand just what is being done. Upon this supply of thought-stuff 
as a basis, only, are they able to draw with intelligence upon the sources 
of knowledge that are reached by the books, maps, and pictures of the 
schoolroom. 

The time-honored and ancient forms of the recitation hour, with its stiff, 
stilted, and artificial methods, in which the pupil was tested mainly by the 
answers which he could give to the questions proposed by the teacher have 
practically no place in the best type of school. Instead, the pupil is meas- 
ured rather by the number of problems which he himself proposes for con- 
sideration and solution. This renders the " assignment of lessons" by the 
page impossible ; in place of this the lessons are prepared from the pages of 
many books used as references and from the direct study of appropriate 
materials by the scientific methods of observation. This makes the pupil 
more dependent upon the library and the laboratory, upon the fields and the 
shops, and the amount of " home work," so called, in the earlier stages of 
school life is greatly reduced. This line of procedure creates a tendency 
toward resourcefulness and self-reliance. 

Freedom in thinking means, also, freedom in expression. The new school 
stimulates and demands an amount and variety in expression not dreamed of 
in the old. Children outside of school have always drawn, painted, modeled, 
and made the things they loved, as far at least as their own inventions as to 
materials and means permitted. But once within the school, these modes of 
self -development were denied them — logically enough, for the school itself 
furnished nothing which called for their use. The school work of the pres- 
ent demands, now, a model in clay or sand ; now, a drawing on paper or on 
the blackboard, or a picture in color ; now, something to be made in the 
shops, or to be woven on the looms. Hence the fatalistic character of the 
old daily program, in which all of the day's happenings were foreordained 
for a term or a year in advance, is almost entirely changed. Instead of 
diminishing the attention that must be given to the "three R's," the plan of 
work in the new schools has increased it many fold. The libraries, now form- 
ing a part of the necessary equipment of every good school, are the silent 
but unimpeachable witnesses to the vastly increased demand for reading and 
its yoke-fellow, writing. The practical character of the problems which con- 
front the pupils involves the use of number and form to such an extent that 
the ancient and stereotyped forms of the arithmetic lesson are rendered 
unnecessary. 

The constant participation of the pupils in the actual doings of the people 
naturally arouses in them the ebb and flow of emotions that has marked the 
history of the race. Upon this fact rests the dramatic work of the school. 
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This reaches its climax in the celebration of festivals and events which them- 
selves mark great culminations of thought and feeling in racial history. 
These fete days belong to every age and to every people. The emotions of 
the children are derived from the same sources of nature and life that origi- 
nally gave birth to the celebrations among men. Consequently they enter 
iDto the study of the people of all times with a purpose strengthened with 
that feeling of kinship which gives a fervor to their expression and action 
utterly unknown in the old "school exhibition." The celebration of Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, really in their essence great nature festivals, and 
of great events of history, therefore, becomes inevitably a part of the work of 
the school, because they are a great part of the actual life of man. 

These features of the new school have displaced the more familiar ones 
of the old, because of their direct value in the lives of the children. That 
they are as yet novel, unexpected, and unfamiliar to most people is evidenced 
by the frequent remark of visitors : " I have enjoyed this day with the chil- 
dren very much, but I should like to visit some time when the school is 
engaged in its regular work ( ! ) " not realizing that the regularities of the 
old are the irregularities of the new. The school has become an institution 
of ideals, because ideals are the ultimate measure of life ; to know and to 
understand the school, therefore, one must use the same tests that are applied 
to life. 

Wilbur S. Jackman. 



